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A- Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts wy fly 

Ms Through all the regions of variety. OTWAY 

, 
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= THE BIRTH.DAY PRESENT. gher, when an accidental meeting with 

he k her servant, who was in the last stage 

ers (Coneluded.) of a decline, revealed to me the treache- 

the We have been the victims of treache-|ry which had been practised to separate 
ry unparalleled, continued Mr. Thorn-|us; but as this woman solemnly and re- 

ton. Lady P—, whose temper was un- |peatedly assured me that my child was 
fortunately very violent, had given her|dead, I could not induce myself to re- 

any woman, who, as you ghee rved, was dhelbew a connection which from the habits 

= only person in her confidence, some| of P promised so littl happiness. 

ye cause of disgust; and this wretch whose||i wonder not that the lady’s pride, of 

> is disposition must have been most diabo-|which she had a considerable share, 

me. lically revengeful, resolved to take the|should render her averse to any applica- 

se earliest opportunity of making a breach|tion to me; but it is plain she properly 
between us, but no possibility of doing| appreciated } your heart, my noble mind- 
so occurred till her mistress informed/ed [sabella, when she cast the poor in- 

use her of the promise I had made. She|nocent on vour protection: he is yours, 

re, «| «listened to this communication with)my love, to do with as you please. I 

— feigned pleasure, but at that moment|cannot reward the delicate aftection for 

$s no she formed the infamous scheme to|ime which your conduct has evinced, but 

uilty | which the unfortunate P fell a vic-| I will show my sense of it, by leaving 

a tim. She waited on me and with much) you, in future, to act as you please with 

mo: | apparent reluctance, and many tears, de-|regard to your own expenses. I know 

ses” | clared to me, that I was imposed upon) that you will always remember the re- 

cone | by a tale fabricated for the purpose of|spect which we owe to the opinion of the 
ind, icing me to marry her ladyship. Her lworld, which prescribes a certain de- 
scheme had unfortunately too much suc gree of elegance in appearance; but, for 
cess; I took fire at the thoughts of being) the future, those sums which I can af- 
imposed upon, and wrote immediately, ford to appropriate to your private use, 
reproaching her. in severe terms for her shall be at your own disposal.” Mrs, 
duplici ity. My letter was intercepted|/Thornton thanked her husband by a ten- 
by the artful domestic; and as I receiv-|ider embrace. He did not find himself 
ed no answer, I concluded she was over-|\deceived in his reliance upon her pru- 
whelmed with shame at my discovery|\dence; she had, indeed, no longer new 

aes @ Of her intended imposition, and quitted| and expensive ornaments, but she enjoy- 

work | England for the continent immediately./ed the delight, in which her husband 

’ sub. On my return to England, Lady P participated, of relieving distress and 

quar- | was much talked of, and I congratulated/| diffusing happiness around her. Her 
myself on having escaped a union with|dress was elegant and tasteful, without 
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being dazzling enough to excite envy or; 
censure. The relations of Thornton’ 
found their enmity disarmed by the mo-) 
dest propriety of her appearance, and | 
the esteem excited by the exemplary) 
manner in which she filled her domestic’ 
duties, and the numerous anecdotes they, 
heard of her benevolence. They made 
overtures for a reconciliation, which 
Mrs. Thornton persuaded her husband 
to meet half way; and the civility with 
which they had at first treated her for) 
his sake, was soon changed, by her sweet) 
and conciliating manners, into the most) 
affectionate cordiality. 


——D +a 


Oizinal. 


LINES TO THE MOON—By a young lady. 


Welcome again! companion dear, 
Of many an hour too sweetly wasted; 
Say dost thou beam the heart to cheer 
With hopes to meet joys yet untasted? 





If so, pale orb! then thou’rt still dear 
As when with bright effulgence drest, 

You stood in soft luxurience there, 
Enthroned in thy silver vest. 


And shed thy tempting light o’er one 
Who now to thee her homage pays, 

And hails thee as she then had done, 
As omen of some happier days. 


‘Lhen stay! suspend thy trembling beam, 
And dance in magic watching still, 

As when on Wye’s meandering stream, 
I viewed thee from a neighb’ring hill. 


Oh' may my life resemble thine, 
So soft, so rapturous, and so bright, 
And when Lin my grave recline, 
Behind me shed as fair a light. 





Retiring still before the sun 
Of grandeur and of glaring famc, 
My course from rising til! tis done, 
Unclouded hy one mist of shame. 
A. F. P. 


> ¢ oe 





ithe air. 


“« An opportunity is offered to the per- 
son who shall find this billet of doing a 
jgood action. If the person is disposed 
to do it, he is requested to go to the 
Rue de Saintonge, No. 1542, and ask for 
Amelia de Linval. 


« P, S. Should the finder be unwilling 
to go to the assistance of an unfortunate 


jmother, he is requested not to prevent 
another person from doing it, but to drop 


the billet where he found it.” 


He read the billet, hummed a new air, 
iwhile he was reading it, and then, with 
ja stroke of his bamboo, whisked it into 
The second person who pick- 
ed it up, was a man of middle age, sim- 
ply clad, and walking quick. He stop- 
ped, however, to read it, but casting his 
eyes towards heaven, as if he meant to 
say, “It is not tome that this let- 
ter is addressed,” he placed it respect- 
fully in its former place. A contractor 
came next; one of those men who think 
themselves moderate hecause they are 
content with the trifling gain of three 
thousand francs aday vand who are purse- 
proud and impudent; he first kicked the 
billet, and then picked it up from curi- 
osity. Scarcely had he read it when he 
tore it into a thousand pieces, exclaim- 
ing, * Tis atrap.” The next day, pre- 
cisely at the same place, another billet 

was deposited , exactly similar to the for- 

mer. The first person who perceived 
it had the delicacy to take the address, 


jand to place the billet where he louad 


it. A young married couple perceived 
ita few minutes afterwards. After hav- 
ling read it, Madame C , said to her 
husband, ** My love, let us see the per- 
son to whom we are directed. What 
we have to give is but little, but a slight 
benefit often prevents the ‘unfortunate 








AMELIA DE LINVAL. 
From the French. 
Towards the close of last summer, a 


from giving themselves up to despair, 
and 3 inspires them with courage to wait 
for better davs.”’ The young couple 





a young man, walking in the Tuilleries, 
found, near the delightful bower where 
the exquisite statues of Hippomenes and 
Atalanta are placed, the following bil- 


|proceeded to the Rue de Saintonge. But 


at Paris, having the name, the street 
and the number, is by no means sufhi- 
cient to insure the finding of the real 
place. Some houses have the numbers 





let upon the ground: 


they had before the revolution; from 
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the revolution has remo- 
ved the former numbers and _ placed 
others. The sections have successively 
accumulated upon the walls of Paris cy- 
phers of all colours, and not at all re- 
enlar. After having walked twice 
up and down the streets, they at length] 
found out No. 1 
the house was occupied by an old man, 
formerly a physician, who had retired,} 
who p: assed for a rich man, and who had/| 
an only daughter, distinguished for her 
wit and her talents. 
( To be continued. ) 
rn 
THE FADED EMBLEM. 


Remember, sweet girl, when I bade you adieu, 
And your tears check’d my steps when I strove 
to depart; 
Remember thy vows—that you'd ever be true, 


other houses, 





Nor cause one sad throb to this fond broken heart. }| 


O! recall back that painful, that dearly low’d hour, 
When a roseate wreath you presented to me; 


342.— T hey ‘learnt th: wt) 
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This aversion is usually imputed to va- 
nity; yet it does not always proceed from 
vanity, but often from want of consci- 
ousness. The mind does not grow old 
by equal steps with the body. The span 
‘of life is so short, that to a strong me- 
mory and lively imagination, every part 
f it may be said to be present. The 
’ infancy, and the animated 
scenes of youth, seem but of yesterday. 
the person who is now shoved off the 
| tage, has in fresh remembrance his be- 
sc considered as a child; recollects him- 
self repressed and neglected by the se- 
‘nior part of the company; and cannot 
elieve that in a space, apparently so 
-hort, he can have occupied the place of 
| hose who despised his youth; his spi- 
rits, perhaps, are good, ‘his health, not 
impaired, Azs soul is young, and he will 
not credit the decay of the body. Much 
stronger must the deception be with the 
softer sex, whose reign of fashion and 











I have it here still, and there’s one little flow’r 
As blooming as ever—no changling like thee! 


This rose I will keep—for she dar’d to be true, 
Tho’ her friends had all faded and vanish’ d aw ays 
And still on each leaf there lies constancy’s dew, 
Which keeps the sweet rose-bud from blight and 
decay. 


O! now even now, in soft beauty and youth, 
With this fair rose of summer my Ellen ean vie, 
But where is the constancy, honour and truth? 
The possessors of which, ah! never can die! 


How like me this rose has been cherish’d awhile, 
How like me been spurn’d by the heart she ador’d;| 

Like me too, she trusted a sycophont’s smile, 
And like me that confidence long has deplor’d. 


Come hither, poor rose, we're kindred it seems, 
At least in misfortune and love unrequited; 

We both have indulg’d in Fancy’s bright dreams, 

But where are they now? ail wither’d and blighted. 


> to 
The unwillingness of mankind to believ. 
” themselves old. 
“ My form, alas! has long forgot to please; 
The days of beauty and delight are o’er. 
JANE SHORE. 

This bitter confession proceeded from 
the sex peculiarly framed to pride itsel! 
in beauty of form. But acknowledg- 
ment of age is unpalitable even to man. 


|admiration seldom exceeds the ween 
} jperiod of ten years at most. ‘The pas 
|sage is too short, the vovage too wea- 
sant, to Jet them listen to the pilot, Time, 
jennouncing that the gale of adulation 
‘has ceased to blow, that the tide of plea- 
sure and admiration has subsided, and 
left the vessel far on shore! 
— 


Negligence of our dress and person, 
not only implies an insufferable indolence, 
but an indiflerence whether we please 
x not. In others, it betrays an inso- 
lence and affectation, arising from the 
ipresumption that they are sure of pleas- 
ing, without having recourse to those 
means which many are obliged to use. 








Nothing is more vain and ridiculous 

than for a woman to deny her age; fo 
for she cannot deceive the only person 
that cares about it—herself. Ifa man dis- 
likes a woman more he thinks her of 
ihe age she really is, he will only — 
her the more for Sash told she is you 
ger than she seems tobe, and con. iia 
ly looks olderthan she ought to do.—The 
Anno Domini of her face will weigh more 
nthan that of her register! 
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TO . 
On his inquiring, while abroad, what kind of a bride 


would be acceptable to his female trends at home. || . 
they would never unbind from my eyes that fillet, 


\which conceals from my view, the follies of the 
trend [ respect, and the frailtiess of the woman I 
jjlove. In life’s pilgrimage, curiosity must be sparing- 
i\ly indalged: and, lest dejection invade, we should 


Should you in your wanderings find 
A mortal to your wishes kind, 

Be she fair as fair can be, 

If not good, she suits not thee. 


‘Should you meet with haughty pride, 
From her footsteps turn aside, 

Be assured that Pride and Love, 

In one sphere can never move. 


Or if Fortune with her charms, 
Lure thee to her syren arms; 
Let not wealth’s fallacious store 
To her cotfers win thee o’er. 


And if Beanty’s laughing eve 
Bind thy beart in her sott tie, 
Quiekly fiy'—delusion lies 
Oft, alas! in laughing eyes. 


But if worth and beauty stand, 
Like sister graces, hand in hand; 
Should they mingle in your fair, 
Love may freely enter there. 


Intrinsic worth and merit claim, 
From all your sex, a hallowed flame; 
And the maid, of these possessed, 
Cannot fail to warm your breast. 


Such a flow’r ne’er can wither, 
Pluck it then—convey it hither, 
The exotic we'll with joy receive, 
And weave it in our social wreath. 
A. F. P. 


——» +e 
INQUISITIVENESS, 


If we see right, we see our woes, 
Then what avails tt to have eyes? 
From Jgnorunce our comfort flows; 
The only wretched are the wise. 
Prior. 


Happiness having been defined by certain acute 
wits, the art of being adroitly deceived, perhaps, 
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lithe arts and sciences useless, and barbarism a bless- 
ff - . 
ling, yet | would fervently implore those gamesome 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


' — . 
the satisfaction is greater, and that the dupe is hap- 






genit, who delight in the mockery of mortals, that 


searcely see, still less contemplate, the deformities 
lof the Zaara, or desart. 


i ‘he inimitable Butler, in whose Hudibras we al- 
|} ways find much of the good sense and truth of poe- 


jtry, acknowledges that 


** Doubtless the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 
\ 


jBut, he might have said more, and affirmed that 


lijprer than the knave. It is better to be the gulled 
|| spectator of a puppet show, than the master jug- 
lcler, who comprehends the whole trick. How {ool- 
jushly couducts that impertinent, who swears that 
{| 
i} 


the glittering crown of the theatrical monareh, is 
nothing but tinsel, aud rushes behind the scenes 
ita view the actors in an undress. For the naked 
|iskeleton, even of delight, to adopt a happy phrase 
of Dr. Johnson, is loathsome, and those inquisitive 
bemgs, who wish to survey every object stripped of 
its trappings, resemble children, who dash their 
gilded toys to pieces, to known what is inside. In 
every age, inquisitiveness has caused many, eager to 
jtake a peep, ** to go on their way sorrowing.” If 
lour grand parent Eve had been content with inno- 
| cent ignorance, and not Aankered after the confound- 
jjed crab-apples, which have “ set the children’s teeth 
yon edge,” we should be all “ jolly fellows,” each, 
|after rising from the feast of life, having no reckon- 
jing but his owa to discharge. 





—=—2 +e 


Boileau. was once in company with a 
‘young lady whose partial friends re- 
quested her to dance, to sing and to play 
‘on the piano for the amusement of the 
company; the young lady, however, dis- 
jplayed im all these but very indifferent 


jtalents. Every one, however, were 
'} 


therefore, no order in society merits congratulation eager in paying her the most flattering 
more than that cajoled cluster of “ good easy men,”||compliments; but Boileau, who would 


whom knaves call Dupes. Amadis de Gaul, or any 
other knight errant of old romance, must have cor-|| 


neither utter an untruth nor give an 


dially cursed the melignant character of the enchant-|| Mtence, gave the following elegant turn 
er, who, by the touch of a talisman, caused the gor-||(O his opinion—** Mademoiselle, you 
geous castle to dwindle toa cot, or the wrinkles of have been taught every thing except 


a witch to mar the brow of a peerless damsel.—The) 
Dupe, whom the unreflecting © million” too often |. 


ithe art of pleasing, nevertheless, that 


ise « : hie , somal 29 
deride for being gulled, would have equa! reason toll! the art in which you most excel. 
! 


upbraid that impertinent friend, who, in the game| i 
of human :rtifice, should stand behind his chair, 








—— ~~ __| 


and incessantly tell him, that he was cheated. vs *,° THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this work 


though I cannot agree with that eccentric orator, 


is at No. 193; Lombard-street. The terms of sub- 





who harrangued in praise of igncrance; although Ht htapeom are thirty-seven and a half cents per quar- 


cannot print parodoxes, like Rousseau, pronouncing 





ter, payable in advance. 














































